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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JAMES HOGG. 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


TOTHING is so destructive of a listless lethargy, and be degraded 


4% that spirit of adventure, which 
leads the mind into new and unex- 
plored regions of int Ilect, as the 
pride ef learning, which considers 
its own attainments as the limits of 
human knowledge, and looks down 
from its fancied elevation on all 
those who have not been taught to 
prate, in trim phrase, of the philoso- 
phical creed that happens to be in 
fashion, or of certain books written 
in languages that have ceased to be 
Spoken for many centuries. oan 
acquaintance with them every one 
must be trained, and on them his 
Opinions must be formed, or he can 
hardly expect to be admitted into 
good society any more than he 
should if his coat were not in fashion. 
Nothing is so rare as originality of 
genius; and, according to the modes 
of education that have long prevail- 
ed, and are still in use, in our pub- 
lick institutions, the little that exists 
isindanger of being extinguished 
in its very dawning. Every boy is 
required to perform the sawe tasks, 
and in the same manner, without 
the slightest regard to the original 
bent of the mind; and if, unfertu- 
nately, he is either unfit or disin- 
clined, he must be breached into the 
knowledge of what he justly per- 
haps considers useless, or sink 1uto 
VOL. I. 


in his own eyes. and in those of his 
fellows, as an incorrigible dunce. 
Wo to the poor child whose fancy 
wanders to the clear waters where 
the little fishes twinkle in his men- 
tal vision like beams of light, in 
freedom and in beauty, or to the 
heathery slope where his soul dances 
to the melody of the lark overhead 5 
he will soon be recailed from the 
dream of delight. in bitterness and 
tears, to the hated volume from 
which he is doomed to hear one 
dull sentence rung tn his ears a 
hundred times. By this mode of 
treatment, the soul is stunted. and 
prevented from putting forth its 
sheets and blossoms in the uncon- 
trolled energy of nature ; and rather 
resembles a tree which creeps along 
a garden wall, than the magnificent 
oak that has not been profa:ed by 
the axe ofthe woodman. Menbred 
under such discipline, are precisely 
what education has made them. 
They passively receive what is 
poured into their minds, and give it 
out again unchanged by meditation 
and reflection ; or, if any change 
has taken place. it is « weakening 
and dilution. Their intellectual 
range is confined to the narrow 
circle that has been trod: on by the 
men of many generations; yet they 
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fold the academick stole around 
their infirmities. and pace it with a 
degree of self importance that is 
qui ite ridiculous. By their own unaid- 

ed strength, they would never have 
raised themselves above the level of 
hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water ; and chose unascended steeps 
where alone true science is tobe 
found, have never once entered 
their minds. Yet their vanity is 
harmless, and might be tolerated, if 
they did not imagine thomeclves 
equal te the great poets of antiqui- 
ty; because they understand the 
structure of their verse, and have 
sometiines feloniously dared to 
substitute their own worthless dross 
for their fine gold; or deem them- 
selves the rivals of the father of 
Greek philosophy. because trey 
have learned from him to construct 
a syllogism. It is not such men, 
that. by the ingenuity and the splen- 
dour of their inventions, shed a 
lustre on our common nature, or by 
the originality of their imaginations, 

add to the stock of immortal poetry. 
Bacon looked through the philoso- 
phy of his age only “to discover its 
utter w orthlessness, and to substi- 
tute something better in its place; 
and the gigantick genius of Shake- 

speare was never subjected to the 
shackles of the schools. 

It is not our purpose to lament 
that Mr. Hogg was denied the ad- 
vantages of a school education, 
which he could not have enjoyed 
but at such arisk, but to trace the 
progress of his genius in what we 
coaceive to be the most favourable 
situation for its developement- It 
was his high privilege, that, even in 
hoyhood, his eye was familiar with 
the elements of poetry ;—that even 
then, his soul soared to heaven on 
the wing of the eagle, and grew gid- 
dy over the cataract, and drank in- 
spiration in the breezes of the hill, 
and worshipped nature on her moun- 
tain — s—that the first musick 
te which he listened was the sound 


of the brooks, and the winds, and 
the thunders, with which he held 
mysterious cemmunings ;—that he 
was nursed in the solitude of the 
deep glens, and amid the sublime 
drapery of the mists and the clouds, 
where nature and superstition all ke 
dispose the mind to lofty musings , 
—and that he was left undistoried 
to the wildness and the grandeur 
of his own imaginations, where eve- 
ry object administered to his favou- 
rite propensities, and where he 
moulded each into a thousand com. 
binations that ever existed but in 
his own mind. He was in truth a 
student of nature. before he was 
aware of her influences, or could 
give utterance to his feelings in 
language ; and fortune placed him 
in a situation where she was un- 
veiled to his eye in all her iafini- 
tule and omnipotence. 

But, fully to understand the cir- 
cumstances that kindled his genius 
into activity, and developed the ex- 
traordinary powers of his mind, it 
will be necessary to make a few re- 
marks on the features of the coun- 
try where he was born, and the moral 
and intellectual character of the 
people among whom he passed his 
early days. ‘The glens and _ the 
mountains of Ettrick and Yarrow 
combine almost all the soft beauty 
and wild sublimity that Highland 
scenery exhibits. In the lower 
district of Yarrow, that lovely 
stream winds among hills of no great 
height, gently swelling, and green 
to the summits ; in “some places 
finely wooded, but generally naked, 
and well suited to the pasture of 
flocks. This is their common cha- 
racter, but some miles from the 
mouth of the valley, dark heatby 
mountains are seen tow ering to a 
considerable height above the sur- 
rounding hills, and give an interest: 
ing variety to the scene. ‘Towards 
the head, the glen widens, and em- 
bosoms St. Mary’s Loch, and the 
Loch of the Lowes; and above 
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nese sweet lakes, terminates ina 
‘jd mountain-pass, th t divides it 
on Mofatdale. In the loftiest 
nq most rugged regions of this 
gs. the Grey-Mare’s ‘Tail, a water- 
| 300 feet in perpendicular 
eight, dashes and foams over stu- 
endous rocks. This celeorated 
all is formed by a stream that 
fows from Loch-Skene, a dark 
mountain-lake about a mile above 
5. surrounded” by inaccessible 
Ieizhts on all sides save one, and 
4hat is strewed by a thousand black 
heathery hillocks of the most gro- 
itesque. ‘and irregular forms ‘This 
place is so solitary, that the eagle 
has built her nest in an islet of the 
jake for ages, and is overhung by 
the highest mountain in the south of 
Scotland ‘The character of Etter- 
ick is similar to that of Yarrow, 
except, perhaps, that its tints are 
softer and more mellow, and it 1s 
lestitute Of lakes. These valleys, 
so celebrated in Border legend and 
song, are skirted by hills, extend- 
ang many miles on both sidan and, 
fas there is no great road through 
‘them, the people have long lived 
shut out from the rest of mankind, 
ia state of pastoral simplicity and 
virtuous seclusion, alike remote 
Trown the vices of boorish rusticity, 
aid fawning servility. Among the 
Ewild mountains at the head of Et- 
terick and Yarrow, the sturdy cham- 
pions of the Covenant found an asv- 
du n when they were chased like 
wid beasts, by a relentless persecu- 
tion, from « very other part of the 
Country. Their preachers held 
pth eir conventicles in the most se- 
‘{estered glens, and made many 
p Cnverts, 
the present race are descenied ; 
ut, while they cherish the memory 
_ these glorious men. and as well 
p they may, retain all the noblemind- 
. ness that arises from the conscious- 
Zess of an illustrious ancestry, their 
pi ral features have lost much of the 
“ernness of their fathers, and are 
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from whom a number of 
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softened down into the gentler vir- 
tues of more peaceful times ; yet, 
if we were asked what people of 
Britain had suffered least from the 
evil Consequences of excessive re- 
finement, we should answer, without 
hesitation, the inhabitants of Eiter- 
ick and Yarrow. In these interest- 
ing valleys, there is hardly a cottage 
that has not its legend, or a cleugh 
that is not famed for some act of ro- 
mantick chivalry. or tenanted by 
some supernatural being, or sancti- 
fied by the blood of some martyr. 
In such a country, fuil of chastened 
beauty. and dark sublimity, and 
visionary agency. and elorious re- 
collections. it was the good fortune 
of Hogg to be born, and to spend 
the greater part of his life. 

His mother, Margaret Laidlaw, 
was, like himself. a “eelf- taught ge- 
nius. Her mother had died while she 
was yet young; but, being the eldest 
of several children, and her father 
far from wealthy, she was kept 
at home to superintend the house- 
hold affairs, and assist in bringing 
upher younger brothers and sisters, 
during those years when the chil- 
dren of the Scottish peasantry, even 
the poorest, are sent to school ; and 
they at the proper age enjoyed the 
usual advantages. About the age 
of twelve or thirteen she began to 
feel her inferiority to them ; and on 
the sabbath, her only day af rest, 
she used to wander out alone to a 
solitary hill side, with a Bible under 
her arm, and, humbled by a sense of 
her ignurance, to tirow herself 
down on the heath, and water the 
page with bitter tears By the ar- 
dour of her zeal, she soon accom- 
plished the object of her dearest 
wishes, and supplied the deficien- 
cies of her education. The race 
of wandering minstrels was not 
then extinct in her native glens ; 
and from the recitations of one of 
thein, an old man of ninety, she 
stored her memory with many thou- 
sand lines of the eld Border ballad. 
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which he alone knew. To his tion, by stories of ghosts, and fairies 
knowledge she succeeded : and there and brownies, and witches, and dead 
is reason to fear that much of it died lights,—or she thrilled their hearts 
with her. . and wet their cheeks by an account 
This woman, herself of an imagi- of the death of some young shep. 
notive and enthustastick mind, soon herd who had perished, not far from 
discovered in her son James a his own dwelling, amid the moup. 
kindred spirit, and laboured in its tain snows. 
cultivation with an earnestness Jamesenjoyed even fewer of the 
greatly honourable to her. and to-advantages of education than his 
which, perhaps, the world is indebt- brothers, for he never attended 
ed for the Queen’s Wake. Inthe school above three months: and 
remote and solitary glens of these though his mother taught him t 
mountain districts. the cottages of read, his whole stock of literature, 
the shepherds are often situated at till he was 20 years of age, consist. 
great distances frem other dwel!- ed in the knowledge of his Bible, 
ings, and heir tenants pass the Hervey’s Meditations, The Gente 
winter months with no other socie- Shepherd, an occasional number of 
tv than that of their own family. the Scots Magazine, and a large 
Nothing can be conceived humbler store of oral poetry ; but these he 
in the way of human habitations knew thoroughly, and still retains; 
than these cottages then were: yet and it may be questioned if any man 
they were frequently lighted by a alive is more thoroughly acquaint. 
brilliancy of imagination, and cheer- ed with the sacred scriptures than 
ed by a gentleness of affection, and himself. The searching eve ofa 
an enthusiasm of feeling, that Gre- mother soon marked his talent for 
cian sofas and gilded canopies can- versification, and she used to say to 
not confer. In a_ sequestered him, *“ Jamie, my man, gang ben the 
mode of life, where the affections house and mak me a sang,’ while 
are limited in their range, thev ac- she proposed a subject for his muse, 
quire a strength greater in propor- How he succeeded in these boyish 
tion as the sphere of their action is efforts, we have not learned, yet the 
narrowed : and imagination is most effects of such a training, on such 
vigorous when it has to work ona a mind, may be easily conceived. 
sinall number of simple ideas.— It fanned the spark of poetry tha 
Never was a family more closely nature had implanted in his bosow 
linked together than the children of into a flame, that neither poverty, 
this admirable woman, and never nor misfortune, nor neglect, nor 
wasa mind of great original power even the sneer of the _ polished 
more strenuously exerted in the critick, could ever extinguish 0 
formation of the heart and the de- diminish. 
velopement of the understanding. | But he was soon deprived of tle 
She was in the daily habit of read- fostering cares of one of the kindest 
ing to them from the sacred volume of mothers, and the most original 4! 
such passages as she thought most women; for his parents wert 
likely to interest their minds and then struggling with worldly diff 
improve their moral feelings; and culties, in consequence of a misat: 
this she diversified by animated venture in sheep-farming, 4! 
recitations from the Border Ballad, were obliged to send him to service 
something between chantand song; when he was little above seve! 
and she brought superstition toher years of age; and his boyhood at 
aid, held them in breathless silence youth were spent in the solitude ° 
and fearful, though pleasing, agita- the mountains, with no other mom 
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wardian than the good principles 
which they had instilled into bis 
mind, and his own reflections, and 
no other intellectual guide than na- 
ture. He grew up to manhood ina 
state of servitude, but in him it pro- 
duced no degradation, and could not 
repress the noble aspirings of a 
enerous tind, conscious of its own 
value. leaning with confidence on 


its resources, and feeling itself 
equal to great undertakings. ‘The 


yutowardness of his circumstances 
did not injure the strong indepen- 
dence of a spirit that seemed to 
rise in proportion to the weights 
that pressed upon it, and he enjoyed 
alvantages which he could not 
have had in any other situation. 
While his flocks were wandering on 
the summits of the mountains, or in 
the bosom of a sequestered glen, he 
had the opportunity of looking on 
nature, freed from the mists of pre- 
| judicey or the pedantry of books, 
where she is seldom seen in her 
original forms and native hues. It 
was not with him, as is too often 
the case, the study of poetry that 
led him to the study of nature ; it 
was nature her-elf, green, and fresh, 
and vernal, that inspired him with 
a passionate adiniration of her un- 
touched grandeur, and an ambition 
of singing her glories; and he would 
have been a puet if no one had ever 
existed before him. Ali the various 
shows of the visible universe, and 
ali the doings of the elements were 
. familiar to his imagination, which re- 
flected on them its own lights, and 
called into existence a creation of 
its own, of such beauty and magni- 
licence as never appeared but in the 
eye of inspiration. In such a situa- 
tion, all his dreams were poetry, 
and we have often heard him de- 
scribe mountain phenomena with 
such fidelity, and beauty, and sha- 
dowy grandeur, as to convince us, 
that, as a landscape painter, he 
Would have had norival. All his 
organs, indeed, are so acute and ail 


his preceptions of such uncommon 
vividness, and leave such complete 
pictures, that we believe were he to 
apply to art, his paintin»s in truth 
and originality of conception, at 
least, would be equal to his poetry. 
‘These circumstances have rendered 
him, above all men, the poet of the 
mountains, which he never approach- 
es, but his imagination takes wing, 
and, like the eagle, wheels and 
soars with a macnificence and lofti- 
ness of range in her native ele nent. 

‘Che principal object of tins essay 
is to unfold the circumstances that 
assisted nature in the formation of 


Mr. Hogg’s mind. ‘These were 
chiefly the legendary tales and 


superstitions of his country, and the 
wildness and solitude of its scenery, 
and the impression of one or other 
of them is stamped on almost every 
line of poetry he has written. ‘The 
Border Ballad, which is impetuous 
and daring, and as little subject to 
rule as the men whose achievements 
it celebrates, was peculiarly adapt- 
ed to engage the young fancy of 
such a man. Nature had richly 
gifted his mind, and accident and 
education were alike favourable to 
the developement of its peculiar 
fuculties ; nor if Scotland had been 
searched for the purpose, would it 
have been possible to find a woman 
better qualified than his mother to 
discover the early sparks of his 
genius, and to kindle them into an 
unquenchable flame. After the 
death of the old man above men- 
tioned, slie becaine the great reposi- 
tory of the Border Ballad, being 
able to recite almust every line that 
is to be found in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, and many 
others, which were by her death 
lust to the world. She possessed a 
suui of great sensibility, and a voice 
ever in unison with its nevements 5 
and in her recitations, which re- 
sembled the enthusiasm of imme- 
diate inspiration, rather than the 
repetition of the ideas of others she 
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caught the tone of the piece in all quaintances, but he had never ¢ij 
its variety of rapidity and grandeur. now enjoyed a friend out of his ow, 
These rude lays of our forefathers family. ‘he young man who wa 
contain the hardy adventures and now his associate, was a kindred 
constant vicissitudes of men who spirit; like himself, an unspoiled 
spent their lives amid the alarms pupil of nature, who, to a Vigorous 
and dangers ofa predatory warfare; imagination, added an acute judy. 
—their affluence and spoliation,— ment, and soon discovered the oe. 
their valour in making and repell- nius of the future poet. through the 
ing an attack,—-their love of glory, ungainly exteriour that concealed 
and contempt of death.—the song it. With a knowledge of character 
of the triumph, and the dirge of the almost intuitive, he saw, under the 
slain,—and to each of these she unpretending simplicity of the shep. 
gave an appropriate emphasis and herd, a mind of strong orginality, 
action, rising ito the wildness of and capable of extraordinary things, 
possession, or melting into an over- He admired him to enthusiasm, and 
powering tenderness. Such were roused him to a sense of his own 
the effects of her manner, that when importance, cheering him in hi 
her son saw these puems printed, of poetical attempts, and zealously 
which her recitations had delighted propagating his fame; and _ thovy) 
him so much, he could not believe many of those to whom he shewed 
they were the same. His mind was his verses received them with in. 
early imbued with these ballads; difference or condemnation, he c 0: 
on them his taste was formed ; and tinued unshaken in bis judgment ol 
the * Mountain Bard” 1s a profess- the powers of his friend. 
ed iinitation of them. Some time after the period of 
In this memoir of the progress of which we have been speaking, Mr, 
the genius of the poet, rather than Scott and Mr. Leyden regan to 


the life of the man, it would be un- make their collections for the Min- | 


pardonable not to mention the fami- strelsy of the Scottish Border. They 
ly of Mr, Laidlaw of Blackhouse. had heard of Mr. Laidlaw as aman 
Here he was received rather asa likely to assist them in the object 
son at the house of his father, than of their search. ‘To him they ap- 
a servant ; yet this respectable man plied, and by him Hogg was intro: 
is mentioned, not so much on ac- duced to Mr. Scott. He was at 
count of the kindness Hogg receiv- first rather surprised to hear thiat 
ed under his roof, as the means he the poems to which he had been ac- 
there enjoyed of cultivating his customed to listen with such de: 
mind, and improving his pvetical light from his infancy,and which he 
talent. Mr. Laidlaw himself was supposed were little known out of 
an intelligent and a well informed his own glens. were sought after 
man, and possessed a good library with such avidity by the learned 
for his situation, which was always and the ingenious; yet he was 
at Mr. Hoge’s command, and it was proud to comply with the requisl- 
then that he may be said to have tion, aid wrote out several ballads 
commenced reading. He never for insertion in that work, Some 
speaks of this respectable man but of his own poetry was shewn to Mr. 
as atather; but it was the friend- Scott, who approved of it. This 
ship that he formed with his son, was a sanction from which there 
} r. William Laidlaw, that must was no appeal, and the most infidel 
make this change in his situation be of his acquaintances among the 
reisembered as an era in his life. farmers and shepherds now began ( 
Before this period, he had some ac- discover merit in those production 
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which had lately been the subject 
of their ridicule. His fame now be- 
gan to spread, and he was spoken of 
in Edinburgh and other places as a 
surprising man for his opportunities. 
As the first meeting between him 
and Mr. Scott, that gentleman, after 
spending some hours in his compa- 
ny, declared, that he had never met 
a man of more originality of genius, 
and henceforth became his zealous 
friend. From the time he began 
to write poetry, he had never doubt- 
ed of his ultimate success. He felt 
within him the stirrings of inspira- 
tion so strong, that he could not 
doubt of his vocation, Yet the 
countenance of such a man was a 
triumph to him and his friend, for 
which they had hardly dared to 
hope. All that he now wanted was 
a little mechanical skill. and he ap- 
plied to his beloved art with the 
natural warmth of his temperament, 
kindled into enthusiasm by applause 
so highly valued, and was naturally 
enough led to the imitation of the 
Border bailad. 

It was not till he was about 
twenty-two years of age that he 
composed much poetry. ‘This was 
in 1795, and thirteen years elapsed 
before he published his Mountain 
Bard. In the intermediate space, 
he published a small volume in as 
peculiar circumstances as poet was 
ever placed. He had been sent to 
Edinburgh with a flock of sheep for 
sale. He accidentally arrived two 
days before the market, and not 
Knowing how to employ himself, he 
recollected that he had some poems, 
and was seized with a strong desire 
of seeing them in print. He hired 
a small lodging in a garret story, 
and wrote out, not the best of his 
compositions, but such as he could 
remember. He left them with 
an obscure printer, and heard no 
more of them till some of the copies 
were sent to him, with an account 


of the expenses of printing. To his 
mortification, they were most in- 
accurately printed, yet, with all 
their faults, some of them found 
their way into the Magazines of the 
day. ‘Though there is not a line in 
this volume which its author now 
thinks worthy of being preserved, 
yet he then thought this notice the 
summit of human fame. 

We now come to consider the 
‘Mountain Bard.” And if the suc- 
cess of an imitation depend on its 
likeness to its prototype, we should 
be disposed to pronounce the imita- 
tions in this volume superiour to the 
more polished ones in the Border 
Minstrelsy. Thereis in these early 
essays of Mr. Hogy’s genius, much 
of the spirit and energy, as well as 
the rudeness that characterize the 
ancient ballad. He seems to have 
caught afold of the mantle of the 
old minstrels, and to have struck 
the very harp on which t'ey play- 
ed to the same tones of wildness 
and enthusiasm. Yet perhaps they 
do not resemble them more in any 
thing than ina true dorick simplici- 
ty, both of thought and expression ; 
and though their simplicity often 
degenerates into prose, and their 
familiarity into vulgarity, they 
contain many tuuches and some 
passages which the author has 
hardly yet surpassed in his happiest 
moments ; and are never uninterest- 
ing.—the mortal sin of poetry. Few 
peuple open the volume without the 
desire of going through it, and it is 
impossible to read it through without 
discovering strong proofs of an ori- 
ginal and poetical mind.—But we 
must postpone till next Number our 
further remarks on this interesting 
volume, and on the astonishing 
progress that the author has, since 
its appearance, attained in power of 
expression and poetical ea 
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CURIOUS REMAINS OF POrFULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN 
; | FORFARSHIRE, 


MR. EDITOR, 

UNDER, as you know, was the 

last place in Scotland where 
the publick execution of a witch 
took place; and the witch burnt 
there was neither so old, so ugly, 
nor so poor, as these unfortunate 
persons usually are. ‘That Grizzel 
Jivfrey was not poor, however, 
was probably the cause of her 
death: for the lawyers who could 
prove the crime of witchcraft against 
any person, were rewarded by great 
part, if not the whole. of what the 
convict died possessed of,—no small 
temptation to use diligence. But 
tiough the modern capital of An- 
gus is thus distinguished in the an- 
nals of demonology, I did not ex- 
pect to find the belief in witchcraft 
‘so general among the lower classes, 
as you will perceive it is from the 
following account, the heroine of 
Which is my very near neighbour. 

Janet Kinds, otherwise Hurkle 

Jean, is poor, old, and deformed ; 
her evileve is so dreaded in this 
neighbourhood, that the sickness of 
children and cattle is often attribut- 
ed to it, and if she happen to cross 
a fisherman’s path as he gues to his 
boat, the fishing is invariably spoil- 
ed tor that day. i verily believe 
that nothing but the fear of the law 
prevents the tragedy of the witches 
of Pitteuweem from being acted 
over again, so convinced are her 
neiguvours of her supernatural pow- 
ers, and so inveterate is their ha- 
tred a: SailBst ner. Six years azo, a 
boat having been for some moutis 
unturtubate in fishing, a counell of 
war was held among the elder fish- 
ers, and it was agreed that the 
buat should be exorcised, and that 
Janet Was the spirit which torment- 
ed it. Accordingly, the ceremony 
ol eaurcism was ‘pertur med as tol- 
tows: Ln each boat there is a cavity 
cailed the tap-hole ; on this ecca- 


sion the hollow was filled witha 
particular kind of water, furnished 
by the mistress of the boat,* a straw 
effizy of poor Janet was placed over 
it, and had they dared to touch her 
life, Janet herself weuld have been 
there. ‘The boat was then rowed 
out to sea before sunrise, and, to 
use the technical expression, the 
figure was burnt between the sun and 
the sky, i. e. after daylight appear- 
ed, but before the sun rose above 
the horizon, while the master cal- 
led aloud, * Avoid ye, Satan!’ The 
boat was then brought home, and 
since that time has been as fortu- 
nate as any belonging to the village. 
This is the only living witch w ith 
whom lL am_ personally acquainted ; 
but they seem to have abounded in 
the country about sixty years ago, 
and there are several persons alive 
who would not scruple to aflirm up- 
on oath, that the late Laird of L 
really shut a witch in the 
shape of a hare, with a silver but- 
ton, after she had been hunted un- 
der that form by dogs and men in- 
effectually for many years. It 
seeins that the witch was his garde- 
ner’s wile, who put on the form of 
a maikin for the purpose of spoiling 
the kail and barking the young 
trees, and that the laird watched 
his opportunity, and put her to death 
while nibvling a fine head of curied 
Kail; the supposed hare, on feeling 
herself wuunded, leaped in at the 
window 3; L foilowed her in- 
stantly, ‘and saw, as he suspected, 
huthing but the woman taking off 
her bivody clothes to go to “bed. 
rie called her husvand tu her assis 
tance, and she died that night. 





* See a note on p. 318 of the Edin- 
burgh Review tor February 1812, on the 
subject of Lapland incantations, which 
may illustrate this method of casting 
out evil spirits. 


€an any of your correspondents 
explain why the hare is suppused so 
very convenient a form for a witch P 
Not long ago a man going to Chap- 
ple Churnside on a May morning, 
saw in a meadow near the road, 
nine pair of malkins dancing In 
couples. and twelve dancing singly. 
One of the dancers suddenly ex- 
claimed, * Weel footed Lucky For- 

el,’ to which another replied, 

«Aha, but Jeany Mathers waurs 
me.” He related the story; it is 
needless to add, that lucky Forgel 
and Jeany Mathers have been guod 
witches ever since, 

But besides these vulgar witches, 
Forfar has tou boast a necromancer 
who might have figured in Adelung’s 
curious biography of fortuuetellers, 
wizards, and quacks. William 
Grey. kirk-officer ef Forfar, in the 
early part of the 18tl century, has 
left behind him a name which em- 
bellishes many a fire-side tale in 
his native county. hs intimacy 
with Satan was such, that he once 

rocured fis assistance to get sand 
bom the bottom of the loch of For- 
far, by drawing the waters, not 
duwn to his own dominions, but 
upon the land towards the town. 
This operation, however, having 
endangered the lives of the tnhahi- 
tants, Grey pathetically prevaiied 
on his Sable Majesty to remand 
thes. to their native bed, by the 
promise of his first born child in 
case he should marry. He was, 
however, tuo cunning for his mas- 
ter, dying unwedded. One of his 
most remarkable exploits { must 
relate. He was returuing one night 
from a distant fair, when, in a lone- 
lv road, he was waylaid and rob- 
bed. Lhe robbers were preparing 
to murder him, when he begged a 
few moments to pray. hese were 
granted; aud he tarther begged the 
persons he was engaged with to 
stand at a little distance, with 
which request they alsu complied. 
Grey then knelt down, and taking 
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a small knife out of his pocket, 
stuck itinto the green sward up to 
the heft, saying aloud, ‘ Dance 
ye there till some one come to re- 
lease you,” when the spell fell on 
the thieves, aud they instantly 
danced while Grey went safely 
home. Next morning he remem- 
bered his knife, and said to a neigh- 
bour who was going the same road, 
«Willy, when ye see some folk 
dancing by the hill side the way ve 
are going. look about ye for a small 
gully, draw it out of the ground, 
and give it me when ye return.” 
‘the request was complied with, 
and the moment the knife was tak- 
en up, the poor culprit-, wearied 
with fourteen hours involuntary 
dancing, fell down exhausted. 

I know not if we are more super- 
stitious here than elsewhere. If so, 
we probably owe it to our constant 
intercourse with Scandinavia, the 
very home of ali witchcraft, from 
the days of Udin downwards. 
Here Noroway is always talked of 
as the lana tou which witches repair 
for their unholy meetings. No old 
fashioned person wiil omit to break 
an eggshell if he sees one whole, 
lest 1t should serve to convey them 
thither. A child is kept quiet by 
telling it the Black Bull of Noroway 
sliall take it. In short, the powers 
ancieutly ascribed to the Runick 
Lord, leven the flight of birds, 
and the course of the winds by a 
word, seem to me tobe given to 
the whole people of the North. 
Supernatural acquirements anu the 
gifttof prophecy, appear to all un- 
cuitivated nations so very desirable, 
that ham not astonished that our 
peasants shuuld believe in tiem, 
any more than that Lucan should 
have described a witch, or Virgil a 
sybil; but there is generally sume 
great Characteristick diiference bee 
tween the magicians of one coun. 
try and those of another. ‘ihe 
palmistry of India has now spread 
all over Kurupe; the divinations 
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among the ancient Romans, by the 
inspection of the entrails of a vic- 
tim, is no longer remembered by 
the people. ‘The Scandinavians 
formerly practised the last; but 
they have never, I believe, used the 
first. Our Angus superstitions be- 
long to the more comimon practice 
of the northern nations, and that 
these have subsisted so long among 
us, as well as in so distant a coun- 
try as Norway, is a fact that I can 
only account for on the supposition 
ef our being members of the same 
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family, nursed on the same food, 
and brought up in the same habits. 
If it be worth while to trace the 
families of the earth, each to its 
genuine root, perhaps these slight 
indications of relationship may be 
useful, for if they are not of his- 
torical importance as facts, yet as 
circumstantial evidence they may 
rank after the proofs affurded by 
language and customs. 
M. G., 


B in Angus, Jan. 7, 1818. 





a 
From the European Magazine. 
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ACONVERSAZIONE, 


“ ATEXT to love at first sight,” 

said Mr. » * may be rec- 
koned that flight of passion called a 
run-away match. [t would doubt- 
less be a matter of some difficulty 
to persuade a panting couple, in the 
midst of their race to the hymeueal 
altar, that they have mistaken the 
ignis fatuus of rash desire for the 
pure light of genuine affection, aud 
that true love cannot exist in the 
breast of either, if each does not 
consult the happiness of the other, 
1a ver than the consummation of an 
attachment which, like the iron-ce- 
ment, holds together no longer than 
while it is kept out of hot water. 
I venture, however, to assert, that 
all the consequences of such a self- 
constructed union converge towards 
a premature dissolution of every 
tie which both religion and nature 
combine to form as the surest me- 
dium of conjugal felicity—and that 
love, under the influence of which 
the hasty connexion is formed, is 
utterly devoid of affectionate con- 
sideration, as far as its sensitive- 
ness acts before marriage and its 
sympathies after. In the first in- 
stance, let it be supposed that two 
young persons meet, fall in love, 
and go through the whole routine of 
surreptitious intercourse—-a differ- 





ence of opinion exists between the 
junior and the elder branches of the 
families concerned—the romantick 
sensibilities of the former are coun- 
teracted by the prudential dissent 
of the latter—contradiction aug- 
ments the flame, and fans it into an 
ardour which the young people de- 
cide is irresistible—it consumes all 
filial reflection—and in a moment 
which they choose to cunsider as a 
favourable opportunity of breaking 
through all parentai restraint, they 
throw themselves upon the issue of 
one irretrievable resolve, as the 
point of possibility on which all the 
success, prosperity, and happiness 
of their future life are precariously 
suspended.—Now if love is to be 
esti:nated according to its primary 
principles of generous anxiety to 
promote the welfare of its object, 
we shall not readily discover its 
original character in such precipi- 
tancy of the will—for when its 
gratification is sought at the expense 
of any virtue, the pursuit must par- 
take of the nature of vice; and any 
young man and woman who feel no 
hesitation at invulving each other in 
a probable evil, cannot possess those 
exalted sentiments of disinterested 
regard, by which a moral altection 
is uniformly regulated.—I might 
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follow up this assertion by the con- 
tinual evidence of its truth which 
such improvident. unions are daily 
presenting to our observation. 
There appears, indeed to be a 
kind of retributive judgment fol- 
Jowing them, which excludes them 
as it were from that felicitous en- 
jovment which the parties tuo rash- 
ly promised themselves. It would 
seem as if the violation of fillal du- 
ty bears with it the brand of divine 
displeasure in the disappointment. 
For certain it is, that if love, or 
that passion of the mind which in 
clines the sexes to each other, be 
the principle which originates resis- 
tance to parental authority in the 
hearts of twu young persons, it is 
in such instances of a questionable 
nature, and may justly be regarded 
as a mere selfish emotion, which 
induces them to consult their indi- 
viual satisfaction at all risks, even 
of tieir own future comfort -— ind 
as filial piety is the purest affection 
that can have possession of the hu- 
man breast, any attachment that 
makes the sacrifice of this lovely 
virtue necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess, must be devoid of that inge- 
nuousness which constitutes the 
most engaging quality of every 
oung person’s social character. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, if whatis begun with the sur- 
render of one moral obligation, 
should lead to the disregard of 
another :—and it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that a disobedient daughter 
will never make an_  attectiouate 
wife.” 

Here the romance of Miss Julia’s 
mind took alarin—** Goud, Heavens! 
Mr. , do you mean to throw all 
the odium which you take upon 
yourself to attach to what you are 
pleased to call run-away matches,— 
upon the female?  Keally, Sir, I 
could almost call this illivberal—Can 
you suppose that any young woman 
would be so indelicate as to pro- 
pose an elopementto her lover ?— 





If she becomes disobedient, who 
makes her so? Surely he who 
takes an undue advantage of his in- 
fluence over her.” 

“ My good young lady,” replied 
Mr. , * what can I say to rescue 
myself from so heavy an accusa- 
tion ? LI would not be deficient in 
respect for the amiable part of the 
creation; yet [ will confess, tnat I 
heartily wish there were nu room for 
the remark which has’ produced 
your question, because, in com- 
mon courtesy, | must auswer the 
interrogatory, and I lameut to say 
it will be tv the disadvantage of her 
who admits the influence you talk 
ot. i dv not presume to declare 
that the female uakes the proposal 
—but lt go so far as to insist, that 
wile she Carries Ou 4 Correspon- 
dence and intimacy which she is 
Conscious are Coulrary to the will 
aud the Knowiedge of her parents, 
if sne has any thing atali in view, 
she must neccessarily expect that the 
Clandestine vifer will be made to 
her; and tierets, i think, as much 
ludelicacy in this part of her con- 
duct, as there would bein the pro- 
posai which you pint at.—Aad let 
ine reply to your other question, 
by askiug you why she snould be 
disubedient at aii ?—You will 
doubtiess admit, tuat tne duty is 
mure to be esteemed than any thing 
ur any person that may prevail up- 
on us tu break through it; and let 
it ve alluwed oy you alsu, that so 
luag as she is anxious tv fulfil her 
duty, nu undue influence will per- 
suade her to tie contrary—and that 
certainly may ve Called an undue 
inilueuce which subverts a better 
principie tian the one it substitutes. 
in iact, £ must hazard your dis- 
pleasure, if L am to speak the truth 
upon this pulnt,—tie female is, in 
nine Cases out Of teu, the*blameable 
party ;—since, with whatever ar- 
dour the lover may press his suit, 
if we wouid gain her coulidence at 
the expeuse of that which she 
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should put in her parents, she 
ought instantly to suspect his mo- 
tives, and resist his presumption.” 

“ [ believe, Mr. .” observed 
the Baronet’s Sister, “ these glar- 
ing improprieties seldom happen 
but among the weakest and the 
vainest of our sex. Pride, caprice, 
and a foolish notion of notoriety, 
as often lead to them as love.” 

“ And I’il tell you sister,” cried 
the Baronet, * how these previous 
qualities are engendered in a young 
girl’s mind—those pestiferous pro- 
ductions, novels, which poison her 
sensibililies with the contamination 
of a thousand romantick follies, 
persuade her that she is born to be 
a heroine, and that the wise pre- 
caution of her parents is nothing 
less than persecution, and dutiful- 
ness nothing more than a tame sub- 
mission to their despotick dictate.” 

“ Perhaps too, Sir B >’ ad- 
ded the Poet, “some of these edi- 
fying lessons may be gleaned from 
the late effusions of our modern 
bards—who seem to have created 
their heroes and heroines for no 
other earthly purpose than to prove, 
that filial regard is one of those ad- 
ventitious qualifications which may 
be observed by a daughter just so 
jong as it does not interfere with 
her more empassioned fervours; 
and that the anxieties of a parent 
are only the pretexts of ignorant 
superstition, or the unwarrantable 
assumptions of tyrannical usurpa- 
tion, in opposition to those natural 
rights of self government to which 
they assert every daughter of Eve 
has an unalienable claim from the 
moment that her heart becomes 
susceptible of contrary inclinations 
to those which duty demands.” 

* And do you not think, Mr. 
T >’ said the Manager, * that 
some of our Piéces du Theatre in- 
culcate a tolerable large proportion 
of this same self-complacency ; es- 
pecially those which the morbid 
feeling of the German school has 
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produced—in which it is represent- 
ed to be the very excellence of a 
young woman’s wisdom to outwit 
the old folks, and to squander 
every prudential reservation with 
which their parental care had stor- 
ed her mind, upon the first unprin- 
cipled fellow who can flatter her 
into the belief that he has a greater 
claim to her heart than they.” 

“ Whatever may be the source 
of such misjudging conduct,” re- 
plied Mr. , *the result is too 
frequently fuund to be altogether 
adverse to that even tenor of con- 
jugal consideration which ought al- 
ways to blend a wife’s affection 
with her duties. ‘These duties I do 
not pretend to discuss, but it may 
be decided upon I fear with tvo 
much evidence against the wife, 
that the neglect of them proves be- 
yond a doubt the entire absence of 
genuine regard for her husband and 
her children ;—this at once exposes 
the inconsiderateness with which 
the first attachment was formed, 
aud shews that she mistook a child- 
ish flutter of passion for the more 
avilable stedfastness of ingenuous 
love. It is not then so difficult as 
it might be supposed, to distin- 
guish such a passivn trom that affec- 
tionate anxiety which a good wife 
will always display to consult and 
secure the happiness of her husband, 
as indissolubly united with her 
own.” 

‘The Manager’s Wife here inter- 
posed her vpinion, that * she sel- 
dum knew any sensible girl, wuose 
mnind was consistently improved by 
a sound education, that had allowed 
herself to discard thus unhesita- 
tingly ail prudential reflection, and 
precipitate herself into so rash a 
debasement of her sex’s dignity, 
and sv improvident a forfeiture of 
her claim to the respectful regards 
of society. Perhaps Mr. may 
add another cause for the conse- 
quence which he has made out. 


The frippery of a fashionable fe- 
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male bhoarding-school is, T think, 
well calculated to produce those 
vain ideas of personal influence, 
which lead a silly Miss who has 
just left school, to take it for grant- 
ed that every man who sees her 
must fall in love with her; and 
that the superficial accomnlish- 
ments which she has wasted her 
time and the property of her pa- 
rents in acquiring. must make an 
irresistihle impression upon every 
young fellow whom she conde- 
scends to indulge with the display 
of them. Hence it often happens, 
that some foppish hoy as senseless 
as herself regards her as a p2ragon 
of female attraction—flatters her 
into the same conviction: breathes 
out afew unmeaning protestations 
of unalterable devotion to her 
charms, and pursves, by his frivo- 
lous attentions, the advantage 
which her vanity permits him to 
supnose he has gained over her 
pride: until the vigilant eye of the 
parent perceives the growing ten- 
dresse, and calculating very differ- 
ently for their dauchter’s future 
condition in life, from what she 
herself does, imposes an authorita- 
tive interdict upon all continuation 
of the acquaintance. Then she 
finds herself placed precisely in the 
situation of some hopeless love- 
sick heroine of romance; laments 
her miserable fate, exclaims against 
the hard-heartedness which thus 
crosses her first love, begins a clan- 
destine correspondence, and _ fin- 
ishes it hy leaving a letter upon her 
toil tte, to acquaint those who gave 
her birth, and brought her up in 
parental indulgence, that she could 
no longer live without the object of 
her affections, that she has yielded 
to hisvenerous and disinterested im- 
portunities, and by the time that 
they shall have read that letter she 
will most probably have united with 
his name and fortune the future 
condition of their dutiful daughter ! 

“ Now I pronounce it impossible 
that such a girl can ever make an 


affectionate partner for life—and 
although she deserves no pity, yet 
perhaps we may be somewhat in- 
clined to assert, that her parents 
themselves may be considered as 
in great degree the authors of her 
folly and their own disappointment, 
from the unwise gratification which 
they felt at the outside acquire- 
ments which they were so anxious 
she should possess, even to the 
neglect of the more substantial cul- 
tivation of her head and heart. Ags 
soon as this accomplished young 
lady awakes from the dream of her 
vanity, she finds the fond vision in 
which all her romantick expecta- 
tions were absorded, fled forever— 
and all the reality of her fate 
opens upon her. The flippant pro- 
fessions of her husband cease—the 
aimiration which her school-girl 
qualifications raised in his breast 
is exchanged for a cold tolerance 3 
and he with whom she was content 
to pass her life in a cottage, now 
crows weary of the sameness of 
repetition with which she runs over 
the artificial catalogue. Her pride 
becomes hurt, and she has recourse 
to remonstrance—but the complaint 
of pride is always made with that 
self-reference which shuts our heart 
against its plea—from remonstrance 
to reproach the interval is but 
snall—the chapter of love is brought 
tu an end—and mutual inditterence 
fills up the remaining pages of the 
story.” 

“Oh, dear madam!” exclaimed 
Miss Julia, “ what a frightful pic- 
ture have you «lrawn—if such be 
the unvaried sequel of these unions, 
where can affection be found =” 


‘ Where ?” cried the Baronet ; 
“ why in the experience of parents, 
to be sure, child—Ontly let that re- 
gulate your choice, and depend 
upon it you will never have your- 
self to blame.”’ 

‘“ But, Sir B——, are parents to 
fall in love for their children >” 
asked Captain Otto. 

‘ 
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“ Or.” cried the Baronet’s Sister, 
“are they tocommand then to love 
by a scale of proportion, graduated 
according to the rise and ;fall of 
stocks, or the value of land ?” 

“Or.” added the Journalist, 
“are they to carry their happiness 
to market, and employ their na- 
rents as the brokers to dispose of it 
to the highest bidder P” 

“o W hy truly. good people,” re- 
plied Sir B ‘it seems that 
none of you recollect how very 
promtly thes» runaw ay gentry take 
upon themselves to dispose of their 
parent’s property as well as of 
themselves—and I do not see why 
this should be the case without their 
condescending to ask sume previ- 
ous consent to both. Suppose, 
therefore, that this consent be with- 
held, and upon the grounds of so- 
ber-minded reflection, do you not 
think that the decision demands 
some deference from the children ? 
Or is Love so good a financier as to 
be able to produce supplies for the 
exigencies of the married state, out 
of a few rhapsodical epistles, or the 
more real sufferings of an unavail- 
ing repentance. Every old woman 
in the parish has an answer ready, 
‘When Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love flies out at the window’ 
— Marry in haste, and repent at 
Jeisure’-—And what think you will 
become of affection when dissatis- 
faction attends the performance of 
duty. How can two people live 
upon affectionate terms, who every 
hour of their lives see new cause 
for being discontented with each 
other F”’ 

*‘ But, my dear brother,” rejoin- 
ed the Aunt of Julia, “ have we not 
frequent instances of giris being 
made wretched for ever who have 





’ 


been extolled as mirrours of filial 
obedience, because they surrender- 
ed a justifiable affection to the ca- 
price of parents, or, if you please, 
tu their great care, in placing their 
children, in a higher condiuon of 
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life than that to which they were 
themselves willing to aspire 2?” 

“Tt miy be so,” sail the Baron- 
et, *“*now and then: but at. all 
events, their wretche:Iness will not 
proceed from any self-upbraidings 
of disobedience towards their par- 
ents—and allow me to tell you, 
sister, that [ know many a girl, 
who, after having anarried for lovey 
as the saving is, would give her 
whole stuck of it for the carriage 
which she rejected.” 


* Then allt LT can sav,” replied 
the Sister, “is. that such a girl 


deserves to be wretched—and the 
natural inference to be drawn from 
your representation of her mind, 
can be nothing else than this, that 
it could never know what unfeign- 


ed affection is, and whether she 
rode in her carriage or not, she 
must be equally disqualified by 


such a principle for making either 
herself or her husband happy.” 

liere the City Curate, finding 
that the Baronet’s Sister posse-sed 
so congenial a turn of sentiment 
with his own hopes, insinuated, 
with adue portion of cautious de- 
ference, “that doubtless it was 
highly becoming of children to at- 
tend ‘to the wishes of their parents 
inso momentous aconcern as that 
of marriage, yet it might, perhaps, 
be urged, on the other hand. that. 
it was the duty of parents also to 
consult the wishes of their children, 
when their acquiescence would not 
at all prevent them from being res- 
pectably settled in life, for nothing 
could be more true than that wealth 
alone could never bestow happines ; 
and 1 am sure Sir B thinks 
with me, that it should not be made 
the sole object, when so much ts at 
stake as the felicity of a whole ex- 
istence.”’ 

The Baronet turned upon his 
chair with much deliberation ; and 
lifting one leg over the opposite 
knee, remark: od. in a sarcastick 
tune, that © muting could be more 
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true than the Reverend Gentle- 
man’s observation, and he had no 
doubt of concurrence in the sug- 
gestion, that if wealth alone could 
not bestow happiness, poverty alone 
had as little power to effect it, and 
that of the two, perhaps, the pre- 
ference might be challenged for the 
former, as better providing for the 
probable attainment of it than the 
respectable settlement of a single 
curacy with the double burden of an 
unportioned wife.” 

The Curate made an effort to 
jJaugh off the repulse which he had 
received; and taking a pinch of 
snuff out of the Manager’s box, 
which was most opportunely opened 
at the instant, affected to enjoy the 
rude remark of the Baronet, by as- 
suring him, * that he should rather 
be preferred to a guod living first, 
before he married for love.” 

Mr. now reminded the par 
ties who had joined in this conver. 
sation, ** that as he might hope he 
had proved his position, that a wo- 
man might love without affection, 
and that woman a wife too, he 
would trespass a moment longer by 
carrying on the proof, to denon- 
Strate that she might also ‘ obey 
without the will.’ Perhaps,” con- 
tinued he, * this will naturally fol- 
low trom the other—since a wife 
who does not admit affection among 
her conjugal essentials, will hardly 
be found to adupt obedience as the 
spontaneous eitort of her will.” 

By this time Mrs. and Lady 
Ss had altered their quiescent 
position—and the former looking at 
her husbaud with a frown that she 
attempted to blend witha half sinile, 
but which only produced a sneer by 
the unnatural combination, begged, 
fur G—d’s sake, he would bring 
his long-winded dissertation to an 
end—* | really feel, Miss G-——.,”’ 
observed the weuded Dame, * that 
[ ought to apologize to the company 
for my ualucky observation, since 
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it has been the cause of involving 
you all in as dull a train of reasoning 
as ever proceeded from the lips of 
any of the lords of the creation— 
Good Sir,” addressing Mr 
“ have some mercy upon our time, 
which [ humbly conceive might be 
much better employed.—You forget 
that Mr. B had promised to 
sing that sweet song, ‘ Love has 
eyes.’ ” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr, 
, “ Lam sorry to have deprived 
the company of so great a treat, 
and Iam ready to resign my sub- 











ject to so excellent a substitute.” 


“No! No! Mr. , exclaim- 
ed the Baronet—* you must finish 
your task, and your good lady must 
exemplify the subject—you, Ma- 
dam, must ‘ obey without the will,’ 
and listen like an obedient wife to 
the farther observations of your 
worthy husband.” 

* Well,” rejoined Mrs. ade | 
think I have the greater task im- 
posed upon me—but, thank Hea- 
ven! I do not suffer alone—so 
pray, worthy Sir, as Sir B 
dignifies you, go on—but be pleas- 
ed tobear in mind that it 1s near 
twelve o’clock, and you have had 
all the talk to yourself,” 

* Never mind, Madam, you’ll 
make up for it.” said the Baronet, 
when you get home, [ll warrant 
vou.—And as some recompense for 
Mr. *s kind willingness to sulve 
your paradox, [ heartly wish you 
all the inclination to obey which he 
has shewn to entertain.” 

This candid wish of Sir B 
was answered by a humph! scarce- 
ly articulated through the teeth, 
and by a significant glance at Lady 
Ss ; who replied by another 
huimph ! somewhat more emphatick 
than her friend’s—and both again 
resumed their former affected in- 
difference, when Mr. procee 
ded with his argument. 

( Lo be continued. } 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MOSSY SEAT. 


HE landscape hath not lost its look ; 
Still rushes on the sparkling river ; 


Nor hath the gloominess forsook 


These granite crags that frown for 


ever ; 
Still hangs around the shadowy wood, 
Whose sounds but murmur solitude ! 


The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song, 


The stock-dove’s cov, in grief repin- 
’ 


ing’, 
In mingled echoes steal along ; 
The setting sun is brightly shining, 
And clouds above, und hills below, 


Are brightening with his golden glow! 


It is not meet, it is not fit, 


Though Fortune all our hopes hath 


thwarted, 
Whilst on the very stone I sit, 


Where frst we met and last we parted, 


That absent from my soul should be 


The thought that loves and looks to 


thee ! 


Each happy hour that we have proved, 


Whiist love’s delicious converse blen- 


ded ; 
As ’neath the twillight star we roved, 


Unconscious where our progress tend- 


ed, 
Still brings my mind a sweet relief, 
And bids it love the * joys of grief !” 


What soothing recollections throng, 
Presenting many a mournful token, 
That heart’s remembrance to prolong, 
Which then was blest—but now is 
broken ! 
I cannot—Oh ! hast thou forgot 
Our early loves ?— this hallowed spot ? 


I almost think I see thee stand : 

I almost dream I hear thee speaking ; 
I feel the pressure of thy hand : 

Thy living glance in fondness seeking, 
Here, all apart—by all unseen, 
Thy form upon my arm to lean! 


Though beauty bless the landscape still— 
Though woods surround, and waters 
leave it, 


And memory only now remains 


To whisper things that onc: delighted : 


Still, still I love to tread these plaings— 

To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 
And feel a something sadly sweet =» 
In resting on this Mossy sEaT! 


EEE 


From the Ladies Monthly Museum. 


THIS IS NOT LOVE, 


You ask me why unseen I stray, 
Why far my wandering path extends, 
From mirth, and books, and home, and 
friends ; 
You tell me love alone can bind 
Such fetters round the yield ing mind: 
Ah! no; this heart doth know 
No joys like love. 


Far from the vulgar ken I fly, 

To muse on her averted eye ; 

I turn from friends to think how She 

Has turn’d her alter’d cheek from me; 

Mirth, books, and home—ah! how can 
these 

The bosom’s secret pang appease ! 

Go, go; I do not show 

One sign of Love. 


It is not love to chill and glow 
Like wintry suns on beds of snow; 
To chase the stifled sigh with fear ; 
To dry, before it fall, the tear, 
And, last sad victory of Pride, 
In smiles this inward strife to hide. 
Ah! no; this cannot flow 
From any love. 


*Tis Love to loosen Rapture’s rein, 
And dream of all that might have been; 
Give Fancy’s eye unbounded scope, 
Outstrip the fleetest wings of hope ; 
Still fail, and still the course pursue, 
And deem each wish of Passion true. 
If so, this heart would know 
A genuine Love. 


Mine is not Love’; this breast has bled 
Till every finer sense is dead ; 
Mine is the craving bosom’s void, 


My heart feels not the vivid thrill The Joyless heart, and unenjoy’d, 
Which long ago thy presence gave it: Engross’d by selfishness alone, 
Mirth—musick—friendship have no tone As weeds o’ershade the desert stone. 
Like that which with thy voice hath Ah! no; full well 1 know 
flown ! i cannot love. 





